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Pending Federal Legislation 


DIGEST of the principal educational bills then before 

Congress was presented in the January issue of THE 

EpucaTIONAL Recorp. Since that issue went to press, 
twenty-four more bills and joint resolutions affecting education 
have been introduced. Those that have wide national significance 
are summarized in this article in order to complete the record of 
pending Federal legislation. 

It is interesting to note which aspects of the educational 
situation have drawn the attention of Congress in spite of its 
absorption during the past three months in the coming political 
campaign, the peace treaty and labor questions. The two great 
educational issues now before states and local communities—the 
salary question and the shortage of teachers—are not reflected 
in recently proposed Congressional legislation nor do these 
issues appear to have influenced any of the measures previously 
summarized by the American Council on Education, except the 
Smith-Towner bill (see Epucationat Recorp, Vol. 1, No. 1, 
page 12 and following). Instead, Congress seems concerned 
with questions of Americanization, health education, military 
preparation, and the care of veterans of the great war. The 
recent difficulties of the Federal Board for Vocational Education 
in administering the rehabilitation of wounded soldiers has also 
made that board the target for a broadside of bills and resolutions. 
But otherwise the measures introduced in the last three months 
have been so miscellaneous that classification of them is almost 
impossible. The order in which they are presented in the fol- 
lowing summary is arbitrary. 


THE CAPPER-FESS BILL FOR THE PROMOTION OF PHYSICAL 
EDUCATION 


S. 3950 and H. R. 12652 


1. Defines the purpose of physical education in the meaning of this 
Act as “more ful ! thoroughly to prepare the boys and girls of the 
nation for the duties and responsibilities of citizenship through the develop- 
ment of bodily vigor and endurance, muscular strength and skill, bodily 
and mental poise, and such desirable moral and social qualities as courage, 
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self-control, self-subordination, cooperation under leadership, and disci- 
plined initiative. The facilities for securing these ends shall be understood 
to include a comprehensive course of physical training activities; periodical 
physical examination; correction of postural and other remedial defects; 
health supervision of schools and school children; practical instruction in 
the care of the body and in the principles of health; hygienic school life; 
sanitary school buildings, playgrounds, and athletic fields, and the equip- 
ment thereof, etc.” 

2. Appropriates $10,000,000 for 1921, and for each subsequent year an 
amount sufficient to allot one dollar per child of school age in each state 
which accepts the act, for the preparation through state institutions of 
teachers and supervisors of physical education, including medical exam- 
iners and school nurses. 

3. Allots the appropriation in the proportion which the population of 
each state between the ages of 6 and 18 years bears to the total population 
of the United States between the same ages. 

4. Establishes a division in the Bureau of Education to administer the 
act and conduct investigations. The Commissioner of Education is 
required to cooperate with the Public Health Service, the Children’s 
Bureau and other governmental agencies. The Commissioner through the 
Division of Physical Education is to publish uniform rules and regulations 
to aid the states in carrying out the act. 

5. Appropriates to the Bureau of Education $300,000 a year for adminis- 
tration and investigation. 

6. Establishes in the Bureau of Public Health Service a division of 
Child Hygiene to be under an Assistant Surgeon General of the Public 
Health Service. This division is to cooperate with state boards of health 
in research and demonstrations relating to child hygiene, and with the 
Commissioner of Education in making regulations. 

7. Appropriates $200,000 to the U. S. Public Health Service for 
investigation and administration. 

8. States accepting the act must designate the chief state educational 
officer, or other authorized agency, to administer the act and must appro- 
priate a sum of money equal to their respective allotments from the Federal 
Government. No part of the Federal funds can be used for the payment 
of supervisors and teachers of physical education until the state has 
established a satisfactory system for the preparation of such officers. 
Within five years after the acceptance of the act, each state must make 
provision for the physical education of all children between 6 and 18. 

9. The Commissioner of Education is to approve all plans of state 
officers and apportion funds to the state when plans are approved. fhe 
bill specifies that plans must include ample provision by state and local 
authorities for physical education and the equipment therefor. The 
Commissioner may withhold the apportionment any year from a state not 
spending its apportionment in accordance with the provisions of the act 
The Commissioner is also to prescribe ways in which state accounts shall 
be kept and to audit these accounts. 
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This bill follows the familiar track beaten by the Smith- 
Hughes Act and the Kenyon bill (see Epucationat Recor, 
Vol. 1, No. 1, page 21). It contains the provision for dollar for 
dollar appropriations, with final Federal approval of the projects 
for which the combined Federal and state appropriations are 
spent. It places in the hands of the Bureau of Education what 
may amount to absolute control of the whole physical educational 
effort of the states. No such far-reaching measure affecting 


~ education has yet been introduced except the Smith-Towner bill 


(see EpucaTionat Recorp, Vol. 1, No. 1, page 12). In the latter, 
however, it is explicitly provided that uniformity of plans is not 
required and that local educational authorities are to have full 
administrative charge. There is some difference of opinion as to 
whether under the Smith-Towner bill Federal authorities do not, 
in spite of this provision, still have the power to control education 
in the states. But in the Capper-Fess bill the matter is not open 
to doubt. 


THE HOUSE BILL TO FOSTER THE MANUFACTURE OF 
LABORATORY GLASSWARE, OPTICAL GLASS AND 
SCIENTIFIC INSTRUMENTS 


H. R. 7785 


Provides for the imposition of duties on laboratory glassware, optical 
glass, scientific and laboratory apparatus, surgical instruments, etc., and 
repeals the passage of the Tariff Act of 1913, under which schools and 
colleges could secure such articles duty free. 

This bill has passed the House and has been recommended 
by the Committee on Finance of the Senate. It is on the Senate 
Calendar. The argument in favor of the repeal of the exemptions 
formerly enjoyed by schools and colleges is that unless duty free 
privileges are revoked the industries cannot live. The develop- 
ment of the industries was made as a war necessity. The pro- 
ponents of the measure assert that it is essential that they be 
preserved against future emergencies. Germany and Japan can 
produce the articles in question more cheaply and can drive the 
American producers out of business unless protection is afforded. 
Educators and scientists testifying before the House and Senate 
Committees favored the abolition of duty free privileges. 
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THE FORDNEY NATIONAL SOLDIERS’ LAND SETTLEMENT, 
HOME AID, VOCATIONAL TRAINING AND ADJUSTED 
COMPENSATION ACT 


H. R. 13293 


1. Establishes a national soldiers’ settlement fund, to be administered 
by a board of five members under the chairmanship of the Secretary of 
the Interior, not less than three members of the board to be discharged 
soldiers. $500,000,000 is appropriated to maintain the fund for ten years. 
$1,000,000 is appropriated in addition for administration. 

2. The fund is designed to provide employment and rural homes for 
soldiers of the great war. The board may acquire lands by gift or pur- 
chase and may utilize public lands for soldier settlement projects. The 
bill specifies in detail how soldiers may purchase the land on long time 
payments, cash credit being given for each day of military service. It 
a!so specifies how loans may be made to soldiers to enable them to develop 
the lands. 

3. $50,000,000 is appropriated to pay a sum equal to $2.00 a day for 
every day of military service to any soldier who selects this form of aid, 
to enable him to buy a home. 

4. Any soldier who desires vocational training may be furnished such 
training by the Federal Board for Vocational Education for a period not 
exceeding in length the term of his military service. He will receive $1.50 
a day while undergoing the training. $5,000,000 is appropriated to pay for 
the training and compensation of the soldiers taking it. 

5. Any soldier not selecting any one of the foregoing options is entitled 
to receive $1.50 per day for each day of his military service between April 
6, 1917, and November 11, 1918, such sum to be payable as soon as funds 
therefor are available and not later than one year after the approval of 
the act. 


All of the major proposals for the relief of veterans of the 
great war are combined in this measure. The basis of it is the 
plan for the settlement of soldiers on public lands proposed by 
former Secretary of the Interior Lane. The bill also embodies 
the proposal, urged intermittently ever since the summer of 1918, 
for the free vocational training of all veterans who desire such 
training. Finally, the bill includes a straight bonus provision for 
those soldiers who choose to receive their benefits in this form. 


THE OWEN BILL FOR AN AMERICAN SCHOOL ARMY AND 
AN AMERICAN RESERVE ARMY 
S. 4070 


1. Provides that the President shall annually call for the enlistment 
of 21,850 volunteers to serve in the American School Army for a period 
of three years and as reservists for a further period of twenty years. 
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Volunteers are to be between the ages of fifteen and eighteen years 
physically, mentally and morally fit, no educational tests being required. 
The right to enlist as volunteers is to be apportioned in equal numbers to 
each congressional district 

2. A board of examiners composed of one regular army officer, two 
physicians and two citizens interested in education is to be appointed for 
each congressional district. No member of a board shall be a resident 
of the district for which he is appointed. . 

3. The Secretary of War is instructed to provide proper school camps 
for the American School Army, using army posts and reservations and 
adding thereto by lease or purchase if necessary. He is also to furnish 
equipment, clothing and subsistence. 

4. Cadets are to devote three hours per day to military training, physical 
education, sanitation and prevention of disease and are to live under 
military discipline. 

5. A Vocational Board consisting of the Secretary of War, the Secre- 
tary of the Navy, the Secretary of Agriculture, the Secretary of Labor and 
the Commissioner of Education is created to have charge of the education, 
yocational training and vocational labor of the cadets. The board may 
employ civilian teachers. It is to provide curricula designed to render 
each cadet at graduation industrially self-sustaining. The school year is to 
be nine months long. 

6. The vocational earnings of cadets are to be pooled in a common 
fund from which each cadet is to receive not to exceed $1.00 per week 
for incidental expenses. 

7. Any cadet upon reaching vocational proficiency and after one year 
of service may be transferred to the Navy. 

8. The American School Army is to engage 
maneuvers for three months each year. 

9. After graduation every cadet is to be a reservist for twenty years, 
subject to bear arms in the service of the United States. 

10. The Secretary of War is instructed to select at the time of their 
graduation highly qualified cadets to enter the United States Military 
Academy or other military or technical institution according to the needs 
of the service. 


11. The necessary appropriations are to be made on estimates of the 
Secretary of War. 


in general military 


In the January issue of Tue Epucationar Recorp the Wads- 
worth Bill, the McKellar-Howard Bill, and the Sears Bill were 
discussed. All provide for a combination of military training and 
general or vocational education. The Owen Bill presents another 
variant of the same propositions. Viewed as a measure for mili- 
tary preparedness it is much more modest than any one of the 
other three bills. It adds to the reserve army 21,850 men a year, 
as against the approximately 40,000 of the Sears Bill and the 
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750,000 of the Wadsworth Bill. The bill carries no specified 
appropriations, but it is safe to assume that this enterprise would 
be cheaper than those contemplated in the other measures men- 
tioned. 

Educators will probably note the fact that the volunteers of the 
American School Army will be several years younger on the 
average than the group of enlisted men or cadets designated in 
any of the other three bills. They will be schoolboys. The 
bill recognizes other agencies than the War Department in its 
provision for vccational and general education. It creates, how- 
ever, another ex-officio Federal Board to have charge of these 
activities. 

THE JOHNSON BILL FOR THE AMERICANIZATION OF ALIENS 


H. R. 12269 
1. Appropriates $300,000 for the fiscal year 1920-21 to the Division of 
Citizenship Training of the Bureau of Naturalization to enable it to 
promote instruction in citizenship for persons of sixteen years of age 


and upward, using the aid of civic, educational, community, racial, and 
other organizations. 


2. The Director of Citizenship is authorized to disseminate information 
regarding the institutions of the United States Government in such manner 
as will best stimulate loyalty to those institutions, making use of motion 
pictures, slides and other appropriate means. 


It will be evident that if this bill and the Kenyon bill should 
both pass, two government offices would be charged with different 
phases of the work of Americanization. 


THE ROGERS BILL FOR THE RELOCATION OF THE CARE 
OF DISABLED SOLDIERS 


H. R. 13407 


1. Transfers the functions performed by the U. S. Public Health 
Service in providing hospital and sanitarium facilities for discharged sick 
or disabled soldiers, sailors and marines to the Bureau of War Risk In- 
surance. 


2. Transfers likewise to the Bureau of War Risk Insurance the 
functions exercised by the Federal Board for Vocational Education in 
providing for the vocational rehabilitation and return to civil employment 
of disabled soldiers, sailors and marines. 

The current criticism of the Federal Board’s conduct of voca- 
tional rehabilitation has also led to the introduction of resolutions 
authorizing an investigation of the board by the Committee on 
Education of the House and calling upon the board to report to 
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the House the facts concerning the alleged issuance of certain 
drastic instructions to its employes engaged in disposing of the 
applications of disabled soldiers for training. 


THE KEYES-GILLETT BILL FOR THE WORLD-WIDE 
EXTENSION OF EDUCATION BY THE COOPERA- 
TION OF NATIONAL GOVERNMENTS 


S. 4140 and H. R. 12994 


1. Creates a commission to extend, in cooperation with other nations, 
education to all mankind. 

2. Provides that the initial program shall be: the removal of illiteracy 
from all mankind, instruction in the applications of science and mechanics 
to the work of the world and the physical welfare of mankind or world 
health, international or world ethics promotive of just and humane goy- 
ernment the world over. ’ 

3. The commission is to consist of the U. S. Commissioner of Education, 
and four other persons appointed by the President to confer with the 
authorities of all other nations and to secure their cooperation. The com- 
mission is instructed to induce the League of Nations to make world 
education a feature in world policy. 

4. Appropriates $10,000,000 to carry out the provisions of the act. 

In connection with this bill it may be interesting to recall that 
the Y. M. C. A. Overseas Educational Commission at the termina- 
tion of its European service issued a memorandum advocating the 
establishment of a Bureau of Education under the League of 
Nations for the study of the international aspects of education 
and the promotion of education throughout the world. The 
establishment of such a bureau was also advocated by the U. S. 


Commissioner of Education at the 1919 meeting of the National 
Education Association. 


THE MOORE JOINT RESOLUTION FOR THE CONSTITUTION 
OF A SELECT JOINT COMMITTEE ON THE ORGANIZATION, 
ACTIVITIES, AND METHODS OF BUSINESS OF THE 
ADMINISTRATIVE BRANCH OF THE GOVERNMENT 


House Joint Resolution 298 


I. Provides for the appointment of a select joint committee of five 
Representatives and five Senators empowered: 

1. To study the general purpose or function of each distinct adminis- 
trative service of the government; its specific activities; its organiza- 
tion and scope; its methods of business, etc. 

2. To determine what, if any, changes should be made to enable 
each service better to discharge the function for which it has been 
created. 
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3. To determine what redistribution of activities should be made 
among the services with a view to having their activities performed 
by those services to which they more properly and logically belong and 
to the elimination of overlapping of jurisdiction and duplications of 
organizations, plans and work where found to exist. _ 

4. To determine what regrouping of services departmentally and 
what new executive departments or bureaus of existing departments, 
if any, should be provided for. To consider especially the advisability of 
(a) removing from the War and Navy Departments all services and 
the performance of all activities which are not of a direct military or 
naval character; (b) the removal from the Treasury Department of 
all services and activities not pertaining directly to the administration 
of the financial affairs of the country; (c) the creation of a Depart- 
ment or Bureau of Public Works to take over all services having for 
their primary purpose the construction and operation of works of an 
engineering and construction character and to act as a contracting 
agency for the performance of such work for other services where 
called upon by such services so to do; (d) the creation of a Depart- 
ment or Bureau of Education and Science to take over the services now 
scattered among the several executive departments or existing as inde- 
pendent establishments, which have as their function, not the admin- 
istration of any body of substantive law, but the prosecution of inquiry 
and the performance of other work having for their purpose the pro- 
motion of education and scientific research; (¢) the creation of a 
Department or Bureau of Public Health that shall take over all activi- 
ties relative to the protection and promotion of the public health, 
including such services as those for the enforcement of the pure-food 
laws, and meat inspections; and (f) the creation of a Department or 
Bureau of Maritime Affairs that shall take over such services as the 
Coast and Geodetic Survey, the Hydrographic Office of the Navy 
Department, the Lake Survey of the War Department, the Coast Guard, 
The Bureau of Lighthouses, the Bureau of Navigation, the Bureau of 
Steamboat Inspection, and certain of the activities of the Shipping 
Board and Emergency Fleet Corporation. 

5. To study with a view to assembling itito a consistent and logically 
arranged administrative code the laws relating to the organization, 
powers and methods of business of the several departments, bureaus, 
independent establishments and other services. 

6. To study the laws relating to the submission of reports and esti- 
mates of appropriations with a view to simplifying and unifying them. 

7. To study the existing system of appropriation heads with a view 
to making the system more consistent, etc. 

II. The committee is authorized to employ experts and other employes. 
Its expenditures are to be paid from the contingent funds of the House 


and Senate. 





This resolution is a far-reaching and constructive measure. 
Such an investigation as it prescribes has long been advocated 
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by students of government organization. There have beer 
several forerunners, notably in recent years the investigation of 
the Taft Commission on Economy and Efficiency and the investi- 
gation of the Congressional Joint Commission on the Reclassifica- 
tion of Salaries. 

The educational public will. be particularly interested in the 
project for the study of those governmental services engaged in 
the prosecution of inquiries and the promotion of educational 
and scientific research, with a view to their consolidation into a 
single Department of Education and Science. This suggestion 
contemplates a more comprehensive consolidation of the gov- 
ernment’s educational interests than is contained in any other 
measure. It also represents a new conception of a Department 
of Education. Another feature of the measure which must espe- 
cially commend it to scientifically trained persons is that it com- 
mits the government to no new organization of its educational 
affairs until a careful study has been made. 











Education and Universal Training 


HERE are some eighty bills now pending before Congress 
bearing upon some phase of education. Three now appear 
to be receiving favorable consideration. These all aim to 

introduce Federal organization of education to secure better 
citizens. 

The following remarks and questions are presented concerning 
the probability of getting practical results by the means proposed 
in these three bills. 

1. The Kenyon Bill (S. 3315) to promote Americanization by 
providing for cooperation with the several states in the education 
of non-English speaking persons and the assimilation of foreign 
born residents. 

This bill proposes to wipe out illiteracy by requiring under 
penalty that all illiterates attend classes of instruction for not 
less than 200 hours per year until cured. The authority for this 
requirement is state legislation. 

At present illiteracy among native born Americans results 
from laxity of compulsory school attendances laws. While every 
state has enacted compulsory attendance laws, the compulsory 
feature is in many cases merely nominal. For example, in five 
states compulsory attendance is subject to local or county option. 
In most states there are exemptions, such as: For those who 
have completed the fourth grade; for those upon whom needy 
members of the family are dependent for support; for those 
whose parents or guardians are unable to provide the necessary 
books and clothing; for those whose services are needed for farm 
emergencies ; for those who reside more than three miles from 
school. 

This being the situation with regard to compulsory school 
laws, is it probable that in a reasonable time the several states 
will enact the legislation requiring illiterates to attend school? 
If such legislation is enacted, is it likely to be enforced? If not 


this new legislation will not achieve the end sought by the Kenyon 
Bill. 
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Again, the Kenyon Bill requires that each state submit annually 
a report showing the plan for administration and supervision, 
the courses of study, the methods and kind of instruction, the 
equipment, the qualifications of teachers, the plans for the prepa- 
ration of teachers, and the receipts and expenditures of money. 
No report is called for on the number of illiterates in the state 
or on the number that have been trained under this act. Does 
not this list of the items in the required report describe what 
would probably take place, namely a lengthy discussion of the 
project with elaborate plans and specifications of the qualifications 
of teachers with but a little actual production of results? 

Again, this bill calls for not only a new set of laws in each 
state, but also for a new organization to enforce them. These new 
laws and organizations must be grafted on to the old, because of 
the inefficiency of which the present legislation is enacted. It is 
an effort to repair a system that has failed. While it is not 
impossible to succeed in this, the inevitable question is whether 
this is the practical, economic and efficient method of achieving 
the result. 

2. The Smith-Towner Bill (S. 1017, H. R. 7) to create a 
department of education and to authorize the appropriation of 
money to encourage the states in the promotion and support of 
education. 

This bills calls for an appropriation of one hundred million 
dollars to be distributed among the states provided they appro- 
priate a like amount. The entire two hundred million dollars 
is to be expended under regulations approved by a new depart- 
ment of education, which has still to be created. Specified por- 
tions of this sum must be spent in curing illiteracy, in encourag- 
ing physical education, developing vocational training and other 
specified purposes. The total expenditure for education in the 
United States is approximately a billion dollars per year and 
this bill therefore proposes to increase that expenditure by 20 
per cent. Ten per cent of this comes from the states through the 
Federal government and the other 10 per cent is expended by 
the states. Because of drawing 10 per cent through the Federal 
government, the states agree to follow plans approved by the 
Federal Department of Education. 

Is not this arrangement likely to prove a serious menace to the 
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fundamentally sound principle of local control of education? 
Examples are not wanting of the disastrous results that may 
follow the practical administration of this system. 

This bill also calls for the creation of a new organization with- 
out experience. Presumably such an organization would accept 
conditions as they are and place its energies at work repairing the 
machine which has hitherto failed to deliver the goods. 

3. The Wadsworth Bill (S. 3688) to reorganize and increase 
the efficiency of the United States Army. 

This bill contains provision for the establishment of a system 
of universal training, which would require every young man 
to spend four months in camp under military training. The pro- 
vision is also made for including general education and vocational 
training and for rating, testing, and classifying the young men 
in accordance with their abilities and aptitudes. The funda- 
mental purpose of the bill is national defense. 

This bill does not interfere in any way with local control of 
education. Its enforcement is not dependent upon state laws. 
The administration of universal training is entrusted to the War 
Department, which has just demonstrated its ability to handle 
efficiently this enterprise. Since all young men are subject to 
draft for this four months’ period of training, all native born 
illiterates will be reached. The Army has demonstrated its 
ability to cure illiteracy in three months. It has demonstrated its 
ability to increase physical strength and coordination. 

It is suggested that little training can be given in four months. 
This period is not to be regarded, however, as mainly for training 
purposes. It is essentially a period of tryout to check up the 
attainments of the young men and classify them for possible 
service in an emergency. 

The operation of this law practically sets a national standard 
of manhood and provides the means of finding out how far that 
standard has been achieved. It serves as national Olympic 
games for which all sections of the country would train their 
young men. It would therefore serve as a powerful stimulus to 


1The Wadsworth Bill was passed by the Senate April 20. The pro- 
vision for universal training was amended. The bill now provides for 
voluntary military and vocational training. But the universal training 
issue is regarded as postponed rather than as finally defeated.—Epiror. 
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all educational agencies to build up their own efficiency on their 
own initiative. The cost of this annual period of universal train- 
ing would be apz:oximately three hundred million dollars. The 
results would be the development of a citizen army entirely 
adequate for national defense, the cure of all native born illiter- 
acy among males, the spread of American ideals throughout the 
population quickly, the development of a national sense of service 
and the achievement of an upstanding manhood for industrial pro- 
duction. It is practically assured that these ends would be secured 
because the Army’s experience in the past two years has forced it 
to develop practical methods of doing this and the Army has dem- 
onstrated that it now knows how to carry this work to a success- 
ful conclusion. 


C. R. Mann. 











Some New Professional Standards for 
College Women 


FTER the concentrated effort of the war period and the 
A inevitable slackening and uncertainty following it, we may 

appropriately take stock of our hurried achievement, 
make plans for future action, observe what participation in war 
activities has done for college women, what new outlooks and 
new methods may be carried over into college education, what con- 
tribution may be made to the common life of an industrial de- 
mocracy that is just facing the part it has to play in the common 
life of the world. 

From nine months’ experience in eadibicinen, trying to build 
up a Professional Section in the United States Employment Serv- 
ice and studying with zeal and admiration the activities of the 
remarkable group of men and women drawn into the war emer- 
gency services of the Government, I have come to this conclu- 
sion: that the greatest thing that college women have gained 
from their war experience is a new consciousness of themselves 
as professional workers measured objectively with other profes- 
sional workers, both men and women, some of them college- 
trained, some of them not college-trained. Their work under 
pressure to meet large issues of transcendent and immediate im- 
portance has searched out both the strong and the weak points 
in their college education, and has shown them that the mere 
possession of a degree does not in itself confer professional 
standing. In a much more obscure and unformulated way, they 
have been groping for a modern and adequate definition of pro- 
fessional work and its relations to other types of work. 

I wish first to outline what seem to me some of the elements 
in this new professional consciousness of college women; second, 
to make some rough suggestions toward a definition of the pro- 
fessional worker; and, third, to indicate two or three practical 
ways in which the professional worker may be made to con- 
tribute more directly and effectively to the productive effort of 
the new era upon which we are entering. 
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First, college women working here or abroad have had a 
sense of sharing in great events and great efforts. They have © 
worked with men at common tasks and problems, and like men 
have learned to think nationally and internationally. Perhaps 
their thinking has been even fresher and truer because they have 
been less bound than men are by old entangling alliances of pol- 
itics or business or finance. They have learned to think quickly 
and saliently in face of large emergencies, winnowing their edu- 
cation and experience for that which was pertinent to the matter 
in hand. All this has given them a courageous-mindedness and 
a fresh-mindedness that women are supposed to lack. And out 
of it has come that greatest of rewards of hard and successful 
work, a heightened sense of life and capacity, a power to trans- 
late thought into action that they did not know they possessed. 
The war has illustrated on a large scale William James’ doctrine 
of the reserve energies of men. 

They have also learned to hold steady under pressure, and 
what is more important, to hold others steady. A young major 
in the War Department, late a college dean, told me that he 
deliberately overworked each of the women under him for a 
brief time, in order to determine their limit of strain in handling 
themselves and others. Let us hope that his scientific spirit did 
not carry him too far. In general, they learned to lead and to 
plan for considerable groups of people, for whose work they 
were definitely responsible. 

And they have gained command of many new subject-mat- 
ters and techniques in the world of large affairs, industrial, com- 
mercial, political, social. I have been amazed at the numbers 
of young women who have come to me from the war-emergencv 
services, from the many commodities sections of the War In 
dustries Board, from the Shipping Board, from the War Trade 
Board, from the Food Administration, from the Statistical Di- 
vision of the General Staff with technical and statistical equip- 
ment on the supply and distribution of raw materials and manu- 
factures throughout the four quarters of the globe. They made 
tonnage and sailing charts; they drew up price-fixing tables; 
they plotted the movements of troops. 

Along more usual lines of women’s work, they devoted them- 
selves to the maintaining and raising of working, living, and 
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health conditions under the stress of war, doing all these things, 
as never before, as matters of national policy and in cooperation 
with the ablest men in these fields. They have been industrial 
supervisors in factories under the Ordnance Department; in- 
spectors of standards of products and working conditions in the 
manufacture of army clothing under the Quartermaster’s De- 
partment; investigators and publicity workers under the War 
Labor Board and the War Labor Policies Board; supervisors and 
office managers under the War Emergency Employment Service. 
They have aided in maintaining military and civilian health and 
moral standards through the War and Navy Commission on 
Training Camp Activities, the War Camp Community Service, 
the Red Cross, the Young Men’s and Young Women’s Christian 
Associations. They have become experts in canteen and cafeteria 
management and in other types of “quantity feeding.” They 
have directed new forms of group recreation. 

Another amazing thing is that the majority of these women 
are so young! ‘The leaders with whose names we have long 
been familiar have been at the head of many movements. But 
it is the young women under thirty who are the graduates of 
this wonderful new training-school of war-service, and who will 
carry the new professional standards and methods into the work 
that lies just ahead. 

Second, how does this wealth of new experience and new 
attitude modify and enrich our conception of the professional 
worker? We had already got beyond the stage of limiting the 
term professional to doctors, lawyers and ministers, with a pos- 
sible inclusion of engineers and teachers. But we have been 
uncertain about social workers and nurses and frankly hazy 
about employment managers and industrial counselors and mental 
hygienists and psychiatric social workers. 

I am inclined to think that we must shift our thinking about 
the professional worker from the worker in certain recognized 
fields to the worker of a certain type and spirit in any field. 
In a very real sense, as the war has shown us, the professional 
worker is the liberally educated person in action, bringing all 
his resources of training and experience and personality to bear 
upon a specific problem of production or construction, whether 
in industry, business, health, or in any other of the manifold 
problems of human conduct. 
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Historically, our modern liberal education has been too domi- 
nantly an education for the consumer, for the person who has 
the chance to enjoy the goods of life, spiritual and intellectual 
as well as material. To make it an adequate education for the 
present time, it needs to be made also an education for the pro- 
ducer to develop the professional spirit of meeting the specific 
problem with large resources of knowledge and skill, to align 
the liberally educated person with the other workers of the world. 
By this I do not mean that we should turn our colleges into pro- 
fessional schools. The professional school must remain the place 
for acquiring the various complicated techniques that modern 
organized life demands. But I do mean that in our liberal edu- 
cation we should provide for some of the types of constructive 
thinking that ‘have so marvelously developed the professional 
spirit, the spirit of intelligent workmanship, during the war. And 
who shall say that an understanding of the professional attitude 
and its satisfactions would not be one of the best clues to an 
understanding of modern life that we could give to those of our 
liberally educated who elect to remain merely consumers? I 
suspect that they will be fewer as time goes on. 

In trying to work out a statement of the persons qualified to 
register in the Professional Section of the Employment Service, 
I essayed the following rough definition of the professional 
worker: “In general, a worker shall be considered professional 
who is equipped by ability, education, and experience to maintain 
and to improve standards of operation in the work in which he 
is engaged, to know both why it goes right and what to do when 
it goes wrong. He should feel an objective and disinterested 
intellectual interest in his work and a high sense of social re- 
sponsibility, not only to his own group but to the community at 
large. He is therefore qualified to assume positions of increasing 
responsibility in one or more of the following capacities: (1) 
Administrative, executive, or managerial work, planning and 
carrying out serious undertakings; (2) expert work, investigation 
and research of all kinds, scientific, technical, economic, social; 
(3) special service work, teaching, social-service, library-work, 
journalism, publicity, work as agent or representative, etc. 
Workers doing routine work under the direction of others, using 
a merely mechanical operation or any skill or practice readily 
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learned and not requiring prolonged education or progressive 
experience, or the exercise of any considerable initiative or inde- 
pendent judgment, shall not be registered as professional workers 
unless they are undertaking such routine work with a definite 
professional purpose and for a limited time as apprentice workers. 
Among such non-professional workers shall be grouped the fol- 
lowing, unless they present evidence to the contrary: Book- 
keepers, cashiers, clerks, commercial machine operators, foremen, 
inspectors and testers, retail salespeople, stenographers, telegraph 
.and telephone operators, typists, etc.” 

Third, what are some of the practical ways in which we may 
strengthen the professional spirit and increase the usefulness to 
the community of the professional worker? 

To my mind, one of the chief contributions that the war has 
made to the answering of this question comes from the Com- 
mittee on Classification of Personnel of the War Department, 
which listed all the occupations necessary in the Army, devised 
a remarkable series of trade tests, and tested and rated thousands 
of men as apprentices, journeymen, and experts in the trades 
with which they professed to be familiar. They also drew up 
specifications for the many different types of officers required, 
and rated individual officers for specified qualities according to a 
simple and ingenious “living scale” made up of other officers, 
taken as standards for excellent, good, fair, poor, in these respects. 

While the requirements of civilian professional life are far 
less stereotyped than those of military life, I think we shall make 
a real step in advance in our understanding and dealing with the 
modern professions and modern professional workers if we draw 
up specifications for the many different kinds of workers called 
for in each profession, with the general and special education 
required, the amount and kind of experience, including equivalent 
or substitute experience, a topic about which we have only 
just begun to think analytically, and the essential personal and 
intellectual qualities needed Of course such specifications could 
never be used by any rule-of-thumb method. Human beings are 
never dealt with successfully in that way. But I believe that we 
are at the beginning of a revolutionary era in the handling of 
problems of personnel. Think what light would be thrown on 
such blanket-terms as social service and teaching! The Committee 
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on Classification of Personnel listed and described thirty-nine 
varieties of chemists needed in the Army. Perhaps we shall come 
to giving all applicants for professional positions intelligence 
tests similar to those worked out by the psychologists for the 
army and now being tried in many colleges as a means of check- 
ing examinations and other academic estimates. If we do, I 
should insist that they likewise be given to prospective em- 
ployers! And think what an illuminating and chastening ex- 
perience it would be for most of us to be classified as apprentices, 
journeymen, or experts in our chosen fields. 

Still another step that I think we must take at once in the 
interests of establishing professional status is a study of salary 
ranges and rates of promotion and salary increase in the various 
professions. The high cost of living has upset all our old ideas, 
which were certainly vague and unstandardized enough. We 
should be able to say something of this sort: From $1,000 to 
$1,200 is a fair apprentice wage; from $1,200 to $2,000 is a fair 
journeyman wage; from $2,000 up is a fair expert wage. (I 
should like to set these figures forward to $1,200 to $1,500 for 
apprentices, $1,500 to $2,500 for journeymen, above $2,500 for 
experts. ) 

I am firmly convinced of the need of a permanent system of 
country-wide labor-exchanges and of the importance of includ- 
ing in such a system an adequate service for professional workers. 
They are an especially mobile group going easily from one part 
of the country to the other, and so are especially in need of a 
national system of circulating opportunities, applicants, and other 
information. An astute observer pointed out to me not long 
ago that the two ends of the labor scale are the most mobile, 
casual workers and professional workers, reminding me that 
an old professor of mine used to maintain that tramps, gamblers, 
and artists all belonged to the “parasitic classes.” For profes- 
sional workers there is a real equivalent to “waiting at the factory 
gate.” And what college president or other executive will deny 
that he sometimes frequents the meetings Of learned associations 
for the purpose of sounding the “labor reservoir ?” 

Professional workers need the socializing experience of being 
part of a system that handles all groups of workers and studies 
the varying requirements of production and of the worker. Thus 
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may they be led to see their place in any system of true “guild 
socialism.” On the other hand, they make a real contribution 
to a public employment service through helping to overcome the 
popular notion that such a service is only for the unskilled or 
the “jobless,” an “unemployment service,” as one of our em- 
ployment leaders has well put it, instead of a constructive social 
agency paralleling in importance a constructive system of public 
education. 

My concluding suggestion for strengthening professional 
standards is this: that we have much to learn with regard to 
educational apprenticeship as a valuable educational method. 
Why should we not use the two last summer vacations of the un- 
dergraduate years—the war has shown us that no well person 
needs more than a month’s vacation—for eight weeks of “shop 
practice,” of actual contact with problems and procedures of 
production or organization for our ablest students? Factories, 
banks, social agencies, county farm bureaus, etc., would all fur- 
nish such opportunities. Let them be made as desirable and as 
much a matter of pride to the recipients as other more purely 
academic awards. Let them be given only after the meeting of 
the highest requirements of health, scholarship, and personal fit- 
ness. Let them be a matter of joint educational agreement be- 
tween the agency and the college departments concerned so that 
there may be no danger of exploitation of the untried worker. 
At first, let the experiment be tried sparingly, and carefully 
watched and studied as an “educational project.” I am con- 
vinced that it would yield significant results. It has already 
yielded them in certain limited cases. 


ELIzABETH KEMPER ADAMS. 




















University Problems’ 


SITUATION has arisen which makes it impossible that 
A this, the only general professional society of university 
teachers, should any longer ignore the economic side of 

the teacher’s calling. The long-continued and steady rise of 
prices, greatly increased by the war, has as yet been accompanied 
by no corresponding increase in college and university salaries. 
While the cost of living has advanced (by the most moderate 
estimates) between 40 and 70 per cent, and the wages of skilled 
manual labor frequently in equal and occasionally in greater pro- 
portion, the nominal compensation of the scholar has in many 
cases remained unchanged, and in actual compensation—his “real 
wage”—has consequently decreased, often to an alarming degree. 
Meanwhile thousands of members of the profession have, during 
the war, had experience of new employments, and many have dis- 
covered their ability to earn much larger incomes in other call- 
ings. At the same time there has arisen a greatly increased demand 
for the services of men of scientific training in industry, com- 
merce, government and finance. The joint result of these several 
tendencies constitutes a grave menace to the future efficiency of 
the American universities. Large numbers of young men of 
energy and ability have already been lost to the profession 
through these causes; and it will inevitably be increasingly diffi- 
cult to recruit, or to retain, men of the highest abilities, either as 
teachers or investigators, so long as the economic rewards of the 
profession are not only greatly inferior to those obtainable in 
other vocations open to men of the same education and aptitudes, ~ 
but are in themselves insufficient to permit the rearing of a family 
at the standard of living hitherto customary even among teachers. 
The question of professorial salaries, therefore—whatever 
may once have been true of it—no longer concerns merely the 
ptivate interests of teachers; it has come to be—I choose the 


*Portions of the annual message of the president of the American 
Association of University Professors reprinted from the bulletim of the 


association. 
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words with careful consideration—among the most critical and 
most pregnant questions of general social policy. The fact that 
this is not generally recognized by the public at large merely 
means that the public at large remains incredibly oblivious of the 
part played by exact scientific knowledge in the entire economy 
of modern life. Back of almost all the material wealth by which 
the twentieth century, in western Europe and America, surpasses 
the fifteenth or sixteenth century, stands the work of the inventor ; 
and back of all the work of the inventor stands that of the 
investigator of natural laws. Captains of industry may “organize,” 
and “labor” may toil; but not all the “organizing ability” in the 
world, nor all the sweat of countless myriads of toilers, could 
have effected the transformation of the external conditions of 
human existence which has taken place within the past three 
hundred years, and chiefly within the past century. That trans- 
formation is primarily the work of the men of the laboratory and 
the study. And from no other conceivable source can we expect 
any general and substantial amelioration of the conditions of 
human existence in the future. A mere change in the per capita 
distribution of the wealth or the collective income of the men 
living in Europe in the sixteenth century would perhaps have done 
something, but it would, by itself, have done exceedingly little, 
to improve the lot of the average man. A mere change in dis- 
tribution of the larger wealth or collective income of the larger 
populations now living in Europe and America, would perhaps do 
more, but (as is statistically demonstrable) it would still do rela- 
tively little, to improve the condition of the average man. Such im- 
provement on a great scale can only come through increased pro- 
duction of the means of comfort, of security, of enjoyment, of con- 
trol over natural forces. And—in the words of a distinguished 
member of the Association—“increase of productivity from the 
use of the same given number of acres, same number of hours of 
labor, or even the desirable fewer hours, from the same amount of 
rainfall and sunlight, and in the face of whatever other naturally 
fixed conditions there may be, can be effected, and effected only, 
by acquiring more scientific knowledge and using more of what is 
already known.” And not less indispensable to mankind than an 
increasing dominion over physical nature is an increasing, and 
increasingly diffused, wisdom in the exercise of that dominion 
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and in the discovery of the arrangements and adjustments neces- 
sary if, under the external conditons created by nature and by 
modern applied science, men are to live together on this planet 
with a measure of happiness, with mutual good will, and with 
such seemliness and dignity of behavior as befit beings calling 
themselves “rational.” We have all of late been forced, by the 
most tragically convincing of evidence, to realize that man’s 
progress in social wisdom has so little kept pace with his progress 
in physical science that the latter has done far less than it had 
been expected to do to increase the worth and happiness of human 
life, and has often seemed to serve only to render human folly 
the more spectacular and the more suicidal. In the future, then, 
the well-being of men must increasingly depend, not only upon 
the work of the analyst of physical processes, but also upon the 
work of the disinterested analyst and interpreter of human 
experience and of human nature. 

Obviously, then, the maintenance of the highest possible level 
of energy and competency in the men and institutions especially 
dedicated to these fundamental tasks is a matter of the deepest 
concern to any civilized community. And such a level cannot be 
permanently maintained by a total disregard of the ordinary eco- 
nomic motives which influence men in the choice of a profession— 
by compelling men who adopt this calling to do so at the sacrifice 
of the economic security and the future prospects of their children. 
While it is true that there are some men whose vocation for 
scientific inquiry, or possibly for teaching, is so irresistible that 
not even actual destitution could keep them from those pursuits, 
society would be exceedingly ill-advised to assume that these men 
exist in such numbers as to provide a sufficient number of recruits, 
of adequate abilities, for the work of research and of teaching. 
And even in the case of those already in the profession, insufficient 
salaries mean inferior work, since, as a member of the Associa- 
tion has remarked, they tempt to “pot-boiling, instead of research,” 
converting men who should be engaged in serious intellectual 
enterprises into compilers of superfluous elementary text-books or 
hack-workers at the routine industrial or commercial applications 
of their sciences. 

Fortunately, there is no danger that nothing will be done to 
meet this situation. All the more far-seeing college and university 
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executives and governing boards are aware of its gravity; the 
alumni of many institutions have already started movements to 
raise funds, in some cases amounting to several millions of dollars, 
for increasing salaries; and some state legislatures have made 
special appropriations for the same purpose. There is, however, 
danger that in many cases not enough will be done. An increase 
in the prices of necessaries of 40 to 70 per cent is not offset by a 
10 or 20 per cent increase of salaries. The teacher still remains 
far worse remunerated than he was four or five years ago. And 
there is a good deal to indicate that, in many institutions, a 10 or 
20 per cent increase is all that is contemplated, and that when this 
is accomplished those in charge of the financial management will 
sit down with an agreeable feeling of having done something 
pretty handsome for the professors! It is, of course, not neces- 
sarily the fault of the executive or of the governing board if the 
constituency of an institution refuses to furnish funds sufficient 
to maintain the real remuneration of its teachers at least at the 
former level. But it is their fault, and also that of the teachers, 
if they ask of their constituencies less than is necessary for that 
purpose; if they fail to make clear all that is at stake in the 
business ; or if they neglect to point out that there is nothing in the 
general commercial and industrial situation which renders it im- 
possible that the sums necessary to save American scientific work, 
and the teaching efficiency of American colleges, from serious 
and rapid deterioration should be forthcoming. 


II. Professorial Trade-Unionism 


It is doubtless the deplorable economic situation of not a few 
of the younger teachers—and of some no longer young—that 
chiefly accounts for an agitation which has shown itself during 
the past year in some quarters, in favor of adhesion by members 
of university ard college faculties to the American Federation 
of Teachers, which is a “trade union” affiliated with the American 
Federation of Labor. Some members of the Association have 
written the officers asking their opinions as to the propriety of 
university teachers joining this body, and others have suggested 
that the Association itself affiliate with the American Federation 
of Labor. Since the Association has never formulated any judg- 
ment upon the subject, no official answers to these inquiries could 
be given. But this is perhaps a suitable occasion for submitting, 
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for the consideration of the members, the personal views of this 
year’s president upon the question. The movement seems suffi- 
ciently important, especially in some sections of the country, to 
justify a serious examination of the issues it raises. 

What is proposed is not merely that members of college 
faculties shall adhere as individuals to a national teachers’ union, 
but that organized “locals” shall be formed in as many colleges 
and universities as possible; and the eventual result aimed at is, 
of course, the inclusion of the majority of teachers in each insti- 
tution in the local union—though I am not aware that the issue of 
the closed shop has as yet been raised. If the purposes of those 
interested in the plan should be realized, therefore, the greater 
part of the profession would be “unionized,” and would naturally 
be assumed, both by members of other trade unions and by non- 
unionists, to be committed in advance to a general support of the 
policies and activities of the American Federation of Labor. 

In my opinion, this project not only is likely to be futile, but, 
in the degree to which it should succeed, would diminish the 
usefulness and hamper the freedom of our profession, and would 
be most of all detrimental to the objects which the supporters of 
the proposal presumably have in mind.” 

My reason for this opinion consists in no antagonism to 
trade-unionism as such. The indispensability of collective bar- 
gaining for the wage-earner is no longer open to debate among 
sensible men; and there can be no effective collective bargaining 
unless there exist strong and well-organized unions, which include 
in their membership at least a large proportion of the workers at 
a given trade in each locality. If I were a worker at a manual 
trade I should assuredly be a member of the union of my trade, 
unless some seriously corrupt conditions obtained in that union; 
and I should look with no kindly eye upon workers who refused 
to support the union while profiting by the efforts and sacrifices 
made by its members. Nor, of course, is there anything but a 
silly snobbishness in the feeling that it would somehow be incon- 
gruous or unseemly for members of our learned profession to 





"Nothing in what follows is intended to bear upon the question of the 
advisability of the “unionizing” of public school teachers. Such teachers 
have their own distinctive problems, varying in different communities ; and 
upon these I do not presume to express an opinion. 
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adhere to an organization composed chiefly of manual workers. 
On the contrary, the most attractive feature of the project of 
“professorial unionism” seems to me to be the possibility which 
it contains of a somewhat closer acquaintance and a better under- 
standing between the man of the study or the laboratory and the 
man of the workshop, the mill or the mine. Such a closer 
acquaintance should, I conceive, be advantageous to both. Never- 
theless, there seem to me to be three decisive reasons, arising 
out of the special character or the present circumstances of our 
profession, which make it the part of wisdom for university 
teachers to be organized in an independent professional body, 
rather than as a part of a national federation of labor unions. 

1. It is fairly certain that, for good reasons or for bad, many 
university teachers, probably a great majority of them, will not in 
the near future become members of a teachers’ trade union 
affiliated with the American Federation of Labor. It is, however, 
eminently desirable that, both for the purpose of discussion of 
their common professional problems, and for purposes of action, 
all members of college or university faculties should be united in 
a single representative body. An organization of university 
teachers will possess influence precisely in proportion as it is 
representative ; the utterances of a dissident faction are likely to 
carry little weight with the public or with the governing boards 
of institutions. Other things being equal, therefore, that form of 
organization is to be preferred in which the largest possible num- 
ber of members of the profession can be united. 

Nor is it the fact, as some appear to suppose, that an organ- 
ization which is widely representative and includes in its member- 
ship men and women of nearly all shades of opinion upon edu- 
cational and social questions, will necessarily be incapable of 
agreeing upon any common program, except one of futile plati- 
tudes; or that it will be impotent to act with energy in behalf of 
such programs as it may adopt. The history of this Association, 
during the five years since its formation, is there to prove the 
contrary. It has been demonstrated that there already exists, 
on a number of matters of vital interest to American education 
and to the teaching profession, a very extensive consensus of 
professional opinion; that this consensus covers several impor- 
tant reforms which in many, perhaps in most, institutions have 
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yet to be accomplished; that eventual agreement upon other 
questions may reasonably be expected, as the reports of com- 
mittees on those questions are presented and are discussed by 
the Association; and that the Association is an effective mouth- 
piece for any conclusions upon which a substantial majority of 
its members are agreed. Certainly it is capable of being an 
incomparably more powerful agency for promoting many pur- 
poses still in need of organized and persistent effort than any 
organization of a limited and special group can possibly be. 
There is a counsel of elementary and, as one would have sup- 
posed, obvious practical wisdom, which is too often ignored by 
reformers of ardent temperament, whether in education or other 
matters. If a man is convinced of the necessity of six reforms, 
and if upon three of these he can easily persuade most of his 
neighbors to join with him, then—supposing him to be sincerely 
desirous of getting results and not merely of giving utterance 
to his personal dissatisfactions—he cannot hesitate as to the 
course to follow. He will devote himself first to a realization of 
those proposals which command, or which by a little effort can 
be made to command, the support of the majority; and he will 
cooperate with his neighbors upon this immediate program until 
it is accomplished. A man of sense will the more certainly do 
this if his more widely acceptable proposals are necessary or 
desirable preliminaries to the realization of the others; and if the 
carrying out of his immediate program seems likely to leave his 
neighbors in a state of mind less unfavorable to his ulterior 
projects. This general consideration has, I think, a good deal 
of pertinency to the case of those college or university teachers 
who are disposed to dissociate themselves from the general body 
of their colleagues, for fear lest a truly comprehensive and rep- 
resentative professional organization should not embrace at once 
the whole of some program or set of principles in which they 
earnestly believe. If any group supporting such a program— 
with respect to any questions pertinent to educational or profes- 
sional policy—cannot persuade the majority of their own col- 
leagues of its desirability, they are not very likely to persuade 
others; nor can they have any claim to address the public as 
authoritative representatives of the views of the university teach- 
ers of the country. They would do an ill service to all of us, 
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and to causes in which virtually all of us believe, who should 
now seek to divide our forces. 

2. A trade union is commonly understood to be, and usually 
is, an organization primarily and preponderantly, if not exclus- 
ively, economic both in its objects and in its means of accom- 
plishing them. Its characteristic aim is to increase the wages, di- 
minish the hours of labor, and improve the working conditions 
of its members, chiefly by the application of some form of eco- 
nomic force—usually by the method of collective bargaining. It 
is, of course, as I have already said, entirely legitimate for the 
wage-earner thus to aim at the improvement of his economic 
position, and to use this means of offsetting the strategic in- 
feriority in which he would otherwise be placed in bargaining 
with employers for the sale of his services. But it is not legiti- 
mate, as it seems to me, that the general professional organiza- 
tion of university teachers and investigators should exist pri- 
marily for the purpose of increasing the salaries of its members, 
or that its characteristic and engrossing business should be the 
application, to this end, of methods of economic pressure. It 
it true that university teachers—like clergymen, and unlike at- 
torneys, physicians, and artists—are employes, and that their 
economic position is, therefore, in certain respects the same as 
that of wage-earners. But they are not, as a rule, employes of 
establishments conducted for the private profit of individuals. 
They are responsible officers of institutions created by the state 
or by the voluntary gifts of other ‘men for public ends—for the 
maintenance of one of the highest and most important functions 
in the life of society. To this function the members of our pro- 
fession are set apart by special and prolonged training. Of this 
great interest of civilization, as I have already remarked, they, 
more than the men of any other calling, are the custodians. 
Members of other professions may properly enough be trustees 
of a university. But it is the body of teachers within the uni- 
versity who are the trustees of the things for which the uni- 
versity exists; and of that trusteeship they cannot divest them- 
selves. Their relation to their employment, therefore, differs 
essentially from that of the wage-earner bargaining with the 
private capitalist over the division of the profits of industry. 
It follows that the first concern and controlling purpose of a 
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general professional organization of university and college teach- 
ers must be to enable the profession, and the institutions in 
which its members are associated, to discharge their distinctive 
function in the economy of modern society with the highest pos- 
sible degree of competency and serviceableness. 

There is nothing in such a purpose which requires us to pretend 
that professors and their offspring live on manna from heaven, 
or that scholars have by nature an eccentric taste for being ill- 
paid. The efficiency of the profession, and, especially, the number 
and quality of its recruits, depend, as has already been pointed 
out, in no negligible degree upon its economic condition. An 
organization like ours may, and must, demand that the economic 
condition of the university teacher not only shall be such as to 
permit him to carry on his work with reasonable security and 
comfort and without distracting anxieties, but shall also be such 
as to attract into the vocation of the teacher and investigator a 
sufficient number of the most highly endowed youth of each 
generation. But it would be almost a crowning evidence of a 
decline of liberal interests among men if we—considering in what 
activities we are daily occupied and to what needs of mankind 
we are ministers—should make it the essential object and chief 
preoccupation of our associated effort to drive bargains for the 
increase of our pecuniary rewards, whether by means of implicit 
threats of withholding our service, or by other means. 

3. There remains a third and not less decisive objection to the 
“unionizing” of university teachers. It applies especially to the 
case of teachers of the social sciences ; but it will, I take it, hardly 
be contended that organizations necessarily excluding them should 
be formed by other teachers. The professional investigator of 
social problems ought to avoid entangling permanent alliances 
with any of the purely economic groups which are now struggling 
with one another to retain or to increase their shares of the social 
dividend. Precisely those reasons which require that such an 
investigator shall be free to uttér his conclusions without being 
in any degree subject to the censorship either of the political 
functionaries of the state or of private benefactors of universities, 
also require that he refrain from identifying himself with power- 
ful bodies representing organized special interests, whether of 
capital or labor. His interest should be solely that of the com- 
munity at large and in the long run. Not only should it be so in 
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fact; but, if his conclusions are to gain the hearing and have the 
influence which they ought to have, he must take care to give no 
reasonable ground for the belief that they are dictated by any 
other interest. He must, therefore, avoid all commitments which 
will be commonly understood to bind him in advance to give his 
support always to one side, in the fluctuating fortunes of the eco- 
nomic warfare which is now going on and, unhappily, seems likely 
to continue for many decades. If, indeed, it were the case that 
trade unions represented exclusively a neglected, needy and down- 
trodden class, or if it could safely be assumed a priori that in the 
future all the demands of organized labor will be just and all its 
policies wise, it might be well for specialists in the social sciences, 
as such, to identify themselves unqualifiedly with this group. 
But it is a patent fact that the great organizations of skilled labor 
have now grown so powerful that—like all bodies which attain 
great power, especially if their principal object is the promotion 
of their own economic advantage—they now contain the potency 
of grave injury as well as of great service to the general interests 
of the community. When, in any particular controversy, the 
trade unions have a just cause, the economist or social philosopher 
will be to them a far more effective ally if he speaks, not as a 
trade-unionist, but as an unbiased student of the question at issue, 
owing no special favors to either side. When, in any particular 
controversy, the trade unions have not a just cause, the economist 
or social philosopher, obviously, not only ought not to be their 
ally, but he ought not to be in a position which, if he opposes 
their policy, will lay him open to plausible charges of disloyalty 
to an organization to which he belongs and from which he has 
received benefits. Above all, the special student of social and 
economic problems ought to avoid any affiliation which will dis- 
qualify him from serving as a mediator between, or a disinterested 
counsellor of, both parties to the industrial struggle. There is, 
in short, exactly the same kind of reason—I do not raise the 
question of degree—against adhesion by scholars as a body to the 
American Federation of Labor as there is against their adhesion 
as a body to the National Industrial Conference Board or any 
similar organization of employers. In the one case as in the 
other, they would diminish their capacity and opportunity to 
render, in the grave difficulties of our time, the special and need- 
ful service which belongs distinctively to their profession. 


Artuur O. Lovejoy. 
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Accredited Higher Institutions 


T IS well known that there are great differences in the aca- 
| demic standards of American colleges. Certain institutions 
with full authority of law bear the name “college” or “uni- 
versity” which are not equipped either with professors or ma- 
terials to offer instruction of the grade commonly recognized 
as collegiate. 

This situation has led to numerous attempts at classification 
of higher institutions. A large number of agencies, such as State 
Departments of Education, state universities and voluntary pro- 
fessional associations, have prepared lists of institutions whose 
standards they are willing to approve. The criteria applied by 
these bodies vary. Several of the agencies, however, are in sub- 
stantial agreement as to the resources which should be possessed 
and the minimum academic requirements which should be im- 
posed by institutions claiming to rank as colleges. Obviously 
it would be advantageous to the American educational public if 
all classifying and standardizing bodies would adopt the same 
criteria. It would also simplify for foreign institutions the task 
of evaluating American credentials. Pending the establishment 
of such agreement among standardizing agencies, the American 
Council on Education is ready to recommend to foreign insti- 
tutions certain lists of accredited or approved institutions as hav- 
ing been prepared on reliable information and as being based on 
definitions of collegiate standards and resources which repre- 
sent the best American practice. 

The institutions named below are those accredited by one or 
more of the four following agencies: 

The Association of American Universities. 

The North Central Association of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools. 


The Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools of the 
Southern States. 


The University of California. 
It is believed that foreign universities may safely, accept a 
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well-recommended graduate in arts and sciences’ of one of these 
institutions as qualified for entrance upon advanced study leading 
to the Doctor’s degree, or to other higher degrees. A statement 
of the criteria applied by each of these four bodies follows the 


list. 
Name of Institution Location 
ALABAMA 
University of Alabama University 
ARIZONA 
University of Arizona Tucson 
CALIFORNIA 


California Institute of Technology Pasadena 
Leland Stanford, Jr., University Stanford University 


Mills College Mills College 
Occidental College Los Angeles 
Pomona College Claremont 
University of California Berkeley 


University of Southern California Los Angeles 


COLCRADO 
Colorado Agricultural College Fort llins 
Colorado College Cok Springs 
University of Colorado Bouiccr 
University of Denver University Park 


CONNECTICUT 


Trinity College Hartford 
Wesleyan University Middletown 
Yale University New Haven 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


Catholic University of America Washington, D. C 
George Washington University Washington, D. C 
Georgetown University Washington, D. C 
Trinity College Washington, D. C 


It should be noted that this list contains primarily colleges of arts 
and sciences. Only a few engineering schools or other technical insti- 
tutions are included, as a rule because they offer general arts and science 
curricula, as well as technical curricula. The list will not serve as a guide 
to a just estimate of technical institutions in the United States. 
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Name of Institution 


Location 
FLORIDA 


Florida State College for Women Tallahassee 


John R. Stetson University 
University of Florida 


Agnes Scott College 
Emory University 
Mercer University 
University of Georgia 
Wesleyan College 


University of Idaho 


Augustana College 
Carthage College 

Illinois College 

Illinois Wesleyan University 
Illinois Woman's College 
James Millikin University 
Knox College 

Lake Forest College 
Lewis Institute 

Lombard College 
Monmouth College 
Northwestern College 
Northwestern University 
Rockford College 
University of Chicago 
University of Illinois 
Wheaton College 


Butler College 

De Pauw University 
Earlham College 
Franklin College 
Hanover College 

Indiana State Normal School 
Indiana University 
Purdue University 

Rose Polytechnic Institute 
St. Mary of the Woods 
University of Notre Dame 
Wabash College 


Deland 
Gainesviile 
GEORGIA 
Decatur 
Oxford 
Macon 
Athens 
Macon 
IDAHO 


Moscow 


ILLINOIS 
Armour Institue of Technology 


Chicago 
Rock Island 
Carthage 
Jacksonville 
Bloomington 
Jacksonville 
Decatur 
Galesburg 
Lake Forest 
Chicago 
Galesburg 
Monmouth 
Naperville 
Evanston 
Rockford 
Chicago 
Urbana 
Wheaton 


INDIANA 


Indianapolis 
Greencastle 
Earlham 
Franklin 
Hanover 
Terre Haute 
Bloomington 
Lafayette 
Terre Haute 
Terre Haute 
Notre Dame 
Crawfordsville 
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Name of Institution Location 


IOWA 
Coe College Cedar Rapids 
Cornell College Mount Vernon 
Drake University Des Moines 
Dubuque College Dubuque 
Grinnell College Grinnell 
Iowa State College of Agri. and 
Mech. Arts Ames 
Iwo State Teachers’ College Cedar Falls 
Iowa Wesleyan College Mt. Pleasant 
Luther College Decorah 
Morningside College Sioux City 
Parsons College Fairfield 
Penn College Oskaloosa 
Simpson College Indianola 
State University of Iowa Iowa City 
Upper Iowa University Fayette 
Union College of Iowa Des Moines 
KANSAS 
Baker University Baldwin 
Bethany College Lindsborg 
College of Emporia Emporia 
Fairmount College Wichita 
Friends University Wichita 
Kansas State Agricultural College Manhattan 
Midland College Atchison 
Ottawa University Ottawa 
Southwestern College Winfield 
University of Kansas Lawrence 
Washburn College Topeka 
KENTUCKY 
Central University of Kentucky Danville 
Georgetown College Georgetown 
Transylvania College Lexington 
University of Louisville Louisville 
University of Kentucky Lexington 
LOUISIANA 
Louisiana State University Baton Rouge 
Tulane University of Louisiana New Orleans 
MAINE 
Bates College Lewiston 
Bowdoin College Brunswick 
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Name of Institution 
Colby College 
University of Maine 


Goucher College 
Johns Hopkins University 


Loyola College 


Maryland State College 
Mt. St. Mary’s College 
Rock Hill College 

St. John’s College 
Washington College 
Western Maryland College 


Amherst College 


Boston College 


Boston University 


Clark College 


Clark University 

Harvard University 

Holy Cross College 

Mass. Agricultural College 
Mass. Institute of Technology 
Mount Holyoke College 
Radcliffe College 


Smith College 
Tufts College 


Wellesley College 
Williams College 


Location 
Waterville 
Orono 


MARYLAND 


Baltimore 
Baltimore 
Baltimore 
College Park 
Emmitsburg 
Ellicott City 
Annapolis 
Chestertown 
Westminster 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Amherst 
Boston 
Boston 
Worcester 
Worcester 
Cambridge 
Worcester 
Amherst 
Cambridge 
South Hadley 
Cambridge 
Northampton 
Tufts College 
Wellesley 
Williamstown 


Worcester Polytechnic Institute Worcester 


Adrian College 
Albion College 
Alma College 


Hillsdale College 


Hope College 


Kalamazoo College 
Michigan Agricultural College 
Michigan College of Mines 


Olivet College 


University of Detroit 
University of Michigan 


Carleton College 
College of St. Catherine 


MICHIGAN 
Adrian 
Albion 
Alma 
Hillsdale 
Holland 
Kalamazoo 
East Lansing 
Houghton 
Olivet 
Detroit 
Ann Arbor 


MINNESOTA 
Northfield 
St. Paul 
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Name of Institution Location 
College of St. Teresa Winona 
College of St. Thomas St. Paul 
Gustavus Adolphus College St. Peter 
Hamline University St. Paul 
Macalester College St. Paul 
St. Olaf College Northfield 
University of Minnesota Minneapolis 
MISSISSIPPI 
Millsaps College Jackson 
University of Mississippi University 
MISSOURI 
Central College Fayette 
Drury College Springfield 
Missouri Valley College Marshall 
Missouri Wesleyan College Cameron 
Park College Parkville 
St. Louis University St. Louis 
Tarkio College Tarkio 
University of Missouri Columbia 
Washington University St. Louis 
Westminster College Fulton 
William Jewell College L’berty 
MONTANA 
Montana State College of Agri- Bozeman 
culture & Mechanic Arts 
University of Montana Missoula 
NEBRASKA 
Bellevue College Bellevue 
Cotner University Bethany 
Creighton University Omaha 
Doane University Crete 
Grand Island College Grand Island 
Hastings College Hastings 


Nebraska Wesleyan University 
Union College 

University of Nebraska 
University of Omaha 

York College 


University of Nevada 


University Place 
College View 
Lincoln 

Omaha 

York 


NEVADA 


Reno 
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Name of Institution 


Location 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


Dartmouth College 
New Hampshire College of Agri. 
and Mechanic Arts. 


Hanover 


Durham 


NEW JERSEY 


College of St. Elizabeth 
Princeton University 
Rutgers College 

Stevens Inst. of Technology 


Convent Station 
Princeton 

New Brunswick 
Hoboken 


NEW MEXICO 


New Mexico College of Agricul- 
ture and Mechanic Arts 


NEW 


Adelphi College 

Alfred University 

Barnard College 

Brooklyn Polytechnic Institute 
Canisius College 

Cathedral College 

Clarkson School of Technology 
Colgate University 

College of the City of New York 
Columbia University 

Cornell University 

D’Youville College 

Elmira College 

Fordham University 

Hamilton College 

Hobart College 

Hunter College 

Manhattan College 


New York State Teachers’ College 


New York University 
Niagara University 
Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute 
St. Francis Xavier College 
St. John’s College 

St. Lawrence University 
St. Stephen’s College 
Syracuse University 
Union University 
University of Rochester 
Vassar College 

Wells College 


State College 
YORK 


Brooklyn 
Alfred 

New York City 
Brooklyn 
Buffalo 

New York City 
Potsdam 
Hamilton 

New York City 
New York City 
Ithaca 

Buffalo 

Elmira 
Fordham 
Clinton 

Geneva 

New York City 
New York City 
Albany 

New York City 
Niagara University 
New York City 
Troy 

Brooklyn 
Canton 
Annandale 
Syracuse 
Schenectady 
Rochester 
Poughkeepsie 
Aurora 
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Name of Institution 


Location 


NORTH CAROLINA 


Davidson College 

Trinity College 

University of North Carolina 
Wake Forest College 


Davidson 
Durham 
Chapel Hill 
Wake Forest 


NORTH DAKOTA 


North Dakota Agricultural College Agricultural College 


Fargo College Fargo 
Jamestown College Jamestown 
University of North Dakota University 
OHIO 
Baldwin Wallace College Berea 
Case School of Applied Science Cleveland 
College of Wooster Wooster 
Defiance College Defiance 
Dennison University Granville 
Heidelberg University Tiffin 
Hiram College Hiram 
Kenyon College Gambier 
Lake Erie College Painesville 
Marietta College Marietta 
Miama University Oxford 
Municipal University of Akron Akron 
Mt. Union College Alliance 
Muskingum College New Concord 
Oberlin College Oberlin 
Ohio State University Columbus 
Ohio University Athens 
Ohio Wesleyan University Delaware 
Otterbein University Westerville 
University of Cincinnati Cincinnati 
Western Coilege for Women Oxford 
Western Reserve University Cleveland 
Wittenberg College Springfield 
OKLAHOMA 

Oklahoma Agricultural and 

Mechanical College Stillwater 
Oklahoma College for Women Chickasha 
University of Oklahoma Norman 

OREGON 


Pacific University 
Reed College 


Forest Grove 
Portland 
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Name of Institution Location 
University of Oregon Eugene 
Willamette University Salem 

PENNSYLVANIA 
Allegheny College Meadville 
Bryn Mawr College Bryn Mawr 
Bucknell University Lewisburg 
Dickinson College Carlisle 
Franklin and Marshall College Lancaster 
Haverford College Haverford 
Lafayette College Easton 
Lebanon Valley College Annville 
Muhlenburg College Allentown 
Lehigh University South Bethlehem 
Pennsylvania College Gettysburg 
Pennsylvania State College State College 
Susquehanna University Selinsgrove 
Swarthmore College Swarthmore 
Temple University Philadelphia 
University of Pennsylvania Philadelphia 
University of Pittsburgh Pittsburgh 
Ursinus College Collegeville 
Washington and Jefferson College Washington 
Wilson College Chambersburg 

RHODE ISLAND 
Brown University Providence 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


College of Charleston Charleston 
Converse College Spartanburg 
University of South Carolina Columbia 
Wofford College Spartanburg 
SOUTH DAKOTA 

Dakota Wesleyan University Mitchell 
Huron College Huron 
South Dakota College of Agricul- 

ture and Mechanic Arts Brookings 
University of South Dakota Vermilion 
Yankton College Yankton 

TENNESSEE 

George Peabody College for 

Teachers Nashville 
Maryville College Maryville 
Southwestern Presbyterian Univ. Clarksville 
University of Chattanooga Chattanooga 
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Name of Institution 
University of Tennessee 
University of the South 
Vanderbilt University 


Baylor University 
Southwestern University 
Rice Institute 

Trinity University 
University of Texas 


University of Utah 


Middlebury College 
University of Vermont 


College of William and Mary 


Emory and Henry College 
Hampden-Sidney College 
Randolph-Macon College 


Randolph-Macon Woman's College 


Richmond College 
Roanoke College 
University of Virginia 


Washington and Lee University 


State College of Washington 


University of Washington 
Whitman College 


West Virginia University 


Beloit College 

Carroll College 

Lawrence College 
Marquette University 
Milton College 
Milwaukee-Downer College 
Northwestern College 
Ripon College 

St. Clara College 
University of Wisconsin 


University of Wyoming 


Location 
Knoxville 
Sewanee 
Nashville 


TEXAS 
Waco 
Georgetown 
Houston 
Waxahachie 
Austin 


UTAH 

Salt Lake City 
VERMONT 

Middlebury 

Burlington 
VIRGINIA 
Williamsburg 
Emory 
Hampden-Sidney 
Ashland 
Lynchburg 
Richmond 
Salem 
Charlottesville 
Lexington 


WASHINGTON 


Pullman 
Seattle 
Walla Walla 


WEST VIRGINIA 
Morgantown 


WISCONSIN 
Beloit 
Waukesha 
Appleton 
Milwaukee 
Milton 
Milwaukee 
Watertown 
Ripon 
Sinsinawa 
Madison 


WYOMING 
Laramie 
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CRITERIA OF THE ASSOCIATION OF AMER- 
ICAN UNIVERSITIES 


In 1917 the Association of American Universities published a 
revision of its list of accepted colleges and universities. The 
list was preceded by the following statement : 

The Association of American Universities approves the fol- 
lowing tevision of the list of universities and colleges accepted 
and approved by the Association in 1913, in connection with the 
following resolution adopted by the Association at that time: 


Resowed, That this Association recommend to the Prussian Kultus- 
ministeriwm and the corresponding ministries of the other German states, 
that, for the present, there be recognized as the equivalent of the German 
Maturitétszeugnis not only the Bachelor’s degrees conferred by the mem- 
bers of the Association, but also the degrees of those other American 
colleges and universities which are on the accepted list of the Carnegie 
Foundation, or which are certified by this Foundation as of equivalent 


standing, but excluded from its accepted list for other than educational 
reasons. 


The revision here presented has been made by the Committee 
on Classification of Colleges appointed by the Association to 
continue the work begun in 1913. The Association recognizes 
the institutions in this undifferentiated list as falling within the 


three groups described by the Association in 1914 in the follow- 
ing terms: 


Growp A. Institutions whose graduates should ordinarily be admitted 
to the graduate schools of this Association for work in lines for which they 
have had adequate undergraduate preparation, with a reasonable presump- 
tion that advanced degrees may be taken with the minimum amount of 
prescribed work and in the minimum time prescribed. Students who 
choose work in lines for which their undergraduate course has not pre- 


pared them adequately must expect to take more time and do additional 
work. 


Group B. Institutions from which only those graduates of high stand- 
ing in their classes who are individually recommended by the department 
of undergraduate instruction corresponding to that in which they purpose 


to do their graduate work, may be admitted on the same basis as graduates 
from the institutions in Group A. 


Group C. Other institutions whose graduates should be admitted to 
graduate schools, but with the presumption that more than the minimum 


time and minimum amount of work will be ordinarily required for an 
advanced degree. 
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Graduates of these institutions (in the case of newer and 
smaller institutions, the graduates of recent classes) will have pre- 
sumption of admission, with the limitations and reservations 
stated above, to graduate status or citizenship, but without com- 
mitment as to the equivalency of the Bachelor’s degree of an indi- 
vidual student with that of the university admitting him and 
without commitment as to the time that will be required by such 
student to secure an advanced degree. 


CRITERIA OF THE NORTH CENTRAL ASSOCIA- 
TION OF COLLEGES AND SECONDARY 
SCHOOLS 


The standard American college is a college with a four-year 
curriculum with a tendency to differentiate its parts in such a 
way that the first two years are a continuation of, and a supple- 
ment to, the work of secondary instruction as given in the high 
school, while the last two years are shaped more or less distinctly 
in the direction of special, professional, or university instruction. 

The following constitute the standards for accrediting colleges 
for the present year (1919): 

1. The minimum scholastic requirement of all college teachers 
shall be equivalent to graduation from a college belonging to this 
association, and graduate work equal at least to that required for 
a master’s degree. Graduate study and training in research 
equivalent to that required for the Ph. D. degree are urgently 
recommended, but the teacher’s success is to be determined by 
the efficiency of his teaching, as well as by his research work. 

2. The college shall require for admission not less than 15 
secondary units as defined by this association. 

3. The college shall require not less than 120 semester hours 
for graduation. 

4. The college shall be provided with library and laboratory 
equipment sufficient to develop fully and illustrate each course 
announced. 

5. The college, if a corporate institution, shall possess a pro- 
ductive endowment of not less than $200,000. 

6. The college, if a tax-supported institution, shall receive an 
annual income of not less than $50,000. 

7. The college shall maintain at least eight distinct depart- 
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ments in liberal arts, each with at least one professor giving full 
time to the college work in that department. 

8. The location and construction of the buildings, the lighting, 
heating, and ventilation of the rooms, the nature of the labora- 
tories, corridors, closets, water supply, school furniture, apparatus, 
and methods of cleaning shall be such as to insure hygienic condi- 
tions for both students and teachers. 

9. The number of hours of work given by each teacher will 
vary in the different departments. To determine this, the amount 
of preparation required for the class and the time needed for 
study to keep abreast of the subject, together with the number of 
students, must be taken into account; but in no case shall more 
than eighteen hours per week be required, fifteen being recom- 
mended as a maximum. 

10. The college must be able to prepare its graduates to enter 
recognized graduate schools as candidates for advanced degrees. 

11. The college should limit the number of students in a recita- 
tion or laboratory class to thirty. 

12. The character of the curriculum, the efficiency of instruc- 
tion, the scientific spirit, the standard for regular degrees, the 
conservatism in granting honorary degrees, and the tone of the 
institution shall also be factors in determining eligibility. 

13. No institution shall be admitted to the approved list unless 
it has a total registration of at least fifty students if it reports 
itself as a junior college and of at least one hundred students if 
it carries courses beyond the junior college. 

14. When an institution has, in addition to the College of 
Liberal Arts, professional or technical schools or departments, the 
College of Liberal Arts shall not be accepted for the approved 


list of the Association unless the professional or technical depart- 
ments are of an acceptable grade. 


CRITERIA OF THE ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGES 
AND SECONDARY SCHOOLS OF THE 
SOUTHERN STATES 
The by-laws relating to the requirements for membership in 
the Association constitute a definition of a standard college. 
The membership list of the Association is made up of institutions 


located in the southern states which conform to these require- 
ments : 
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1. No college belonging to this Association shall maintain a 
preparatory school as part of its college organization. In case 
such school is maintained under the college charter, it must be 
kept rigidly distinct in students, faculty, and discipline. 

2. The completion of a secondary-school course, covering at 
least the amount of work indicated in section 3 of these by-laws, 
should be demanded of every student seeking admission to college. 
In measuring the amount of work done by such students the 
association accepts the valuation of a unit as fixed by the National 
Conference Committee on Standards as follows: 


A unit represents a year’s study in any subject in a secondary school, 
constituting approximately a quarter of a full year’s work. 

This statement is designed to afford a standard of measurement for 
the work done in secondary schools. It takes the four-year high-school 
course as a basis and assumes that the length of the school year is from 
36 to 40 weeks, that a period is from 40 to 60 minutes in length, and that 
the study is pursued for four or five periods a week; but under ordinary 
circumstances a satisfactory year’s work in any subject can not be accom- 
plished in less than 120 sixty-minute hours or their equivalent. Schools 
organized on any other than a four-year basis can, nevertheless, estimate 
their work in terms of this unit. 


3. Fourteen units are required of all students admitted to 
college. Conditions are allowed to the extent of two units only, 
and all conditions or deficiencies should be removed before the 
beginning of the second year in college. College work done to 
remove conditions must not be counted toward a degree. 
Students may be admitted either on certificate or on examination, 
but they must in all cases comply with the above requirements as 
to the amount of work offered. The association strongly recom- 
mends that all candidates be required to offer English and 
mathematics, and that all candidates for a degree course in the 
college of liberal arts be required to offer in addition the necessary 
preparation in two foreign languages. 

4. Special students may be admitted to college without the 
usual form of examination under the following conditions: (a) 
They must be of mature age (not less than 20 years is suggested) ; 
(b) They must not be admitted to classes for which entrance exam- 
nations are required unless they pass such examinations ; (c) They 
must give proof of adequate preparation for the courses sought; 
(d) Their names must be printed separately in the catalogue. 
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CRITERIA OF THE UNIVERSITY OF 
CALIFORNIA 


The University of California states that the basis on which its 
list of accredited institutions is made is the experience of the 
University with students coming from certain of them, the lists 
prepared by the Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement of 
Teaching and published by the Association of American Uni- 
versities, the experience of institutions in the Association of 
American Universities, and the tentative list prepared by the 
United States Bureau of Education in 1911. 

Students presenting the bachelor’s degree from any of the ac- 
credited institutions may enter the graduate division of the 
University of California without previous evaluation of their 
credentials. Admission, however, is without classification with 
reference to candidacy for an advariced degree. 
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The American Council on Education 
Feta in April the Association of American Colleges 


transferred to the American Council on Education the ad- 

ministration of the exchange of scholarships between 
American higher institutions and French lycées and universities. 
It will be remembered that the Association of American Colleges 
has secured scholarships which include board and room as well 
as tuition for a considerable number of French girls during the 
past two academic years. At the present time there are one hun- 
dred and eighty-two (182) French girls on scholarships of this 
character in American higher institutions. Last year the French 
Government as a mark of its appreciation for this service offered 
twenty scholarships in French lycées to American women. These 
women were selected by the officers of the Association of Ameri- 
can Colleges. 

By a vote of the Association the American Council on Educa- 
tion now assumes charge of both undertakings. It will make 
all future arrangements for the assignment of French girls to 
American institutions on scholarships including room and sub- 
sistence. It will be responsible for the selection of the American 
young women to be sent abroad on the scholarships offered by the 
French Government. The Executive Committee of the Council 
has appointed the following representative committee to have 
charge of these exchanges: Dean Herman V. Ames, representing 
the Council’s Committee on International Educational Relations 
and the Association of American Universities; President W. L. 
Bryan, representing the National Association of State Univer- 
sities; Dr. S. P. Capen, representing the American Council on 
Education; Professor J. J. Champenois, representing the French 
Minister of Public Instruction; Professor J. W. Cunliffe, rep- 
resenting the American University Union in Europe; Dr. S. P. 
Duggan, representing the Institute of International Educa- 
tion; Miss Mary Finn, representing the National Catholic 
Welfare Council; Dean Virginia C. Gildersleeve, representing the 
Association of Collegiate Alumnae; Dr. Robert L. Kelly, repre- 
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senting the Association of American Colleges, Professor Margaret 
E. Maltby, representing the Association of Collegiate Alumnae, 
and Miss Virginia Newcomb, representing the Institute of Inter- 
national Education. This committee is authorized to add to its 
membership whenever this may seem desirable. 

The French Government has offered for the coming year 
nineteen scholarships at lycées and three at an école normale. At 
the time the exchanges were transferred to the American Council 
on Education the Association of American Colleges had already 
prepared a circular of information with regard to these scholar- 


ships and the method of applying for them. The Council has re- 
issued this. It is as follows: : 


SCHOLARSHIPS IN FRENCH LYCEES AND UNIVERSITIES 


The Association of American Colleges has transferred to the Amer- 
ican Council on Education the task of administering the exchange of 
students between French and American higher institutions. 


Method of Application 


In connection with the announcement already made that the French 
Government is offering scholarships for the academic year 1920-21 in 
French lycées and for graduate work, the following method of pro- 
cedure may be stated. 

The applicant should write a letter in her own handwriting to the 
undersigned, indicating her purpose in applying for this scholarship. The 
uses to which she expects to put the training ptovided for by these 
scholarships in case one is assigned her should be clearly set forth. This 
letter should give the committee on selection not only the applicant’s 
point of view, but also information concerning her previous training. : 

At least one letter must be submitted from a well known French 
teacher indicating that. the applicant has made an exceptional record in 
the study of French. Perference will be given to those who are able to 
speak French. 

A transcript of the applicant’s college record duly signed by the 
proper college official should accompany the application. 

A transcript of the applicant’s high school record duly signed by the 
proper high school official should accompany the application. 

At least one certificate from a responsible party as to the applicant’s 
personality, adaptability, disposition, etc. 

A certificate of character by a pastor or other responsible party. 

A health certificate by a physician. 

A birth certificate in legal form. 

Any other data bearing upon the applicant’s candidacy. 

It is to be understood that the applicant may be called in for a per- 
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sonal conference with a member or members of the Committce on _ 


Selection. 

When the conditions above mentioned have been complied with, the 
documents should be sent to the Director of the American Council on 
Education. 


Samuet P. Capen, 
Director. 
‘\ 





NEW MEMBERS 


Since the issuance of the January number of THe Epvuca- 
TIONAL Recorp, there have been the following additions to the 
Council’s membership : 


Associate Members 


The Modern Language Association of America; 

National Conference Committee on Standards of Colleges 
and Secondary Schools; 

National Institution for Moral Instruction. 


Institutional Members 


CALIFORNIA: MICHIGAN: 
Occidental College University of Michigan 
ILLINOIS: Missouri: 
Northwestern University Kirksville State ‘Teachers 
Iowa: College 
Union College of Iowa MONTANA: 
KANSAS: University of Montana 
Washburn College 





